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Capital campaign to 
impact stadium, 
fieldhouse 


KIERA AVILA 
DISTRIBUTION MANAGER 

As Northwest kicks off the school 
year, they have also begun launching 
new additions around the school to 
make students’ experience here special. 
In addition to the updated gym, audito- VIKING STADIUM 
rium, science labs and library, the school 
has started a capital campaign, which 
is focused on the football field and field- 
house. The capital campaign is looking 
to the public for donations. In addition 
to being used for athletic events like 
football and soccer games, the new field 
will be used as a practice field, open to 
all grades across the district. 

“The design and pushing the pro- — 
ject forward goes to Dr. Edwards,” said 
Athletic Director Matt Fritsche. “He un- 
derstands how terrific our [sports and] 
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activities are and wants them to have The capital campaign will include changes to the park- 
more space.” ing lot, football field and, as pictured, the stadium. 
| CONTINUED ON PG. 3 PHOTO FROM NORTHWEST WEBSITE 
Changes Wyatt New State Fair 
in School Feature Teachers Food 
Learn more about Junior Wyatt Please welcome Which state fair 
some of the phys- Gildersleeve new teachers foods are worth 


Schiley, DePaolo, 
Armstrong and 
Smith! 


trying? Find out 
here! 


ical changes our 
school is under- 
going. 


tells Viking Saga 
¥ readers about his 
battle with cancer. 
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To mask or not to mask: 


BY EMELIA RICHLING 
EDITOR IN CHIEF 


The issue stifling classrooms 
during the 
back-to- 
school sea- 
son doesn’t 
concern 
which 
color folder 
should be 
used for 
each sub- 
ject but the highly disputed yet 
necessary discussion of wheth- 
er students should be wearing 
masks. 

With a nationwide up- 
tick in COVID-19 cases, school 
administrators scramble to find 
a solution for the highly polit- 
icized and very public issue of 
mask mandates. Hven with vac- 
cine rates on the rise and mask 
mandates being implemented 
in major cities, national cases 
are over three times what they 
were in September of 2020, ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
coronavirus data model. 

The pandemic is far from 
over, but the issue of requir- 
ing students and staff to wear 
masks is only beginning. While 
education is paramount to so- 
ciety, maintaining public safety 
is equally vital. 

According to the Centers 
for Disease Control and Preven- 
tion (CDC), the spread of coro- 
navirus within schools is often 
lower or similar to community 
spread. However, the disease is 
still considered highly trans- 
missible, so the CDC recom- 


mends indoor masking, regard- 
less of vaccination status. 

One task placed in the 
hands of the school system 
is to promote health equity 
both physically and mentally. 
For students who are dispro- 
portionately affected by the 
pandemic because they are 
immunocompromised, placing 
trust in school officials can be a 
gamble, as many administrators 
must make a decision for the 
well-being of their community 
without medical training. 

Consequently, school of- 
ficials should focus on how the 
spread of the virus is impacting 
their community and listen to 
guidelines published by local 
health experts. The decision of 
whether to mask students and 
faculty should be solely based 
on ensuring public safety. 

For students, regardless 
of the decisions made by ad- 
ministrators, it’s important to 
feel safe. If masks aren't re- 
quired but community spread 
is increasing, the student 
should make a decision that 
ensures their safety. 

To guarantee that educa- 
tion remains in-person, many 
schools across the nation are 
already wearing masks to pre- 
vent the spread before it may 
have a chance to begin. If sport- 
ing events, theater performanc- 
es or classes are threatened by 
impending outbreaks, donning 
a mask is the least we can do to 
protect ourselves, our peers and 
our families. 

In an Associated Press 
article, Ruth Colker, a disabili- 


How schools should handle student safety 


ty-law expert and professor at 
Ohio State University, describes 
how schools already have plen- 
ty of restrictions aimed at 
protecting the health of kids. 
Because of particles in the air, 
for example, peanuts are not 
permited in many schools or 
cafeterias. Masks protect stu- 
dents in nearly the same way, 
impacting a large group of 
people to maintain the safety of 
those with prior health con- 
ditions or people who simply 
don’t want to miss extra days 
of school and activities. 

Due to the steady rise 
of cases, Grand Island remains 
in the high transmission area, 
according to the data model 
published by the Central Dis- 
trict Health Department. Local 
health officials strongly encour- 
age administrators to consider 
advising or requiring masks if 
outbreaks occur in school. 

Like there is no one 
mask for every situation, no 
one solution will work for each 
school. Being conscious of how 
coronavirus is affecting the 
area you live in is the most 
plausible but progressive solu- 
tion. This may require a mask, 
and, if you’re unsure, it can’t 
hurt to simply put one on to 
curb the spread. 

Once you have placed 
your papers in the acceptable 
color folder, it’s important to 
support your school communi- 
ty’s safety, whether that means 
wearing your mask or leaving 
it at home for the day. 
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CONTINUED FROM PG. 1 
tators. 

“The design and pushing 
the project forward goes to Dr. 
Edwards,” said Athletic Direc- 
tor Matt Fritsche. “He under- 
stands how terrific our [sports 
and| activities are and wants 
them to have more space.” 

The idea of this project 
has been around for almost 
30 years. When looking at the 
football field, most people see 
dead grass, dirt and holes. The 
new upgrades will include safer 


facilities for athletes and spec- 


“There is a lot of re- 
search out there that shows 
astroturf is better for injury 
prevention,” Fritsche said. 
“This provides an ADA (Amer- 
ican Disability Act) compliant 
and safer bleachers” Fritsche 
said. “I did the math and I 
believe that we could impact up 
to 1,700 students a year with 
feeder schools and high school 
students alone.” 

When looking for do- 


around 5 million. 


said Fritsche. 


done on time. 


Rennovation rundown: Finalizing updates at NW 


BY EMILY KRUPICKA 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Construction will soon wrap up at 
Northwest High School, leaving behind 
improved educational facilities. After a 
summer’s worth of anticipation, students 
will finally have the opportunity to make 
use of all the school’s upgrades. 

The changes include an updated 
auditorium, science lab, gym and library. 

“As a school, we’ve had to think re- 
ally hard about what our kids need,” said 
Principal Tim Krupicka. “It was important 
for us to listen to the students and decide 
how we can benefit them with the most 
up-to-date resources.” 

New proposals have been tossed 
around for years, but no actual changes 
were approved until 2020. 

“We have some really great stuff 
happening in our auditorium and gym 
every year,” Krupicka said. “With band 
and orchestra concerts, musical produc- 
tions, one act performances and sports 
games, we thought that upgrades in these 
areas would be really helpful.” 

The auditorium now has a middle 
walkway and new seating, while the gym 


has refurbished flooring. 

Senior Kristan Rinkol has taken 
note of the renovations happening around 
school and explained her excitement for 
the upgrades. 

“T'm taking Advanced Chemistry 
right now, so I’m really looking forward to 
the new science room,” Rinkol said. “I’ve 
heard some re- 
ally great things 
about it.” 

In the sci- 
ence lab, counter 
tops, cabinets 
and shelves 
will be replaced, 
and new safety 
equipment will 
be added. 

As some- 
one who spends 
her mornings 
and afternoon 
classes in the 
library, Rinkol 
was also pleased 
by the library’s 
new look. 

“T was 
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nations, the school will need 
around 7.5 million dollars, with 
the first phase being 2.5 mil- 
lion and the second phase being 


“We're hoping that there 
are people that are as passion- 
ate about the things as we are 
and that they show that pas- 
sion with their checkbook,” 


With more donations 
NW will be set to get things 
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would love to have the first 
phase done by the beginning 
of next football season. As for 
the second phase, we are look- 
ing at up to eighteen months,” 
Fritsche said. 

The second phase would 
be the fieldhouse. It would 
include a multi-surface floor for 
cheer, dance, softball and golf. 
The fieldhouse would be a clean 
and safer environment for all 
sports and activities to practice 
and prepare. 


“As of right now, we 


pretty surprised when I saw it for the first 
time,” she said. “lhe new carpet and lay- 
out look really nice. Honestly, it makes me 
feel more productive.” 

The updates to the auditorium, gym 
and library have been completed, and the 
science lab is scheduled to be finished in 
October. 
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Gildersleeve’s ‘full send’ inspires 


a community to fight cancer 


BY TRINITY BREWER 
SOCIAL MEDIA MANAGER 


To junior Wyatt Gildersleeve, child- 
hood cancer was something he had only 
heard about in commercials and seen on 
TV, so it seemed strange when what was 
fictional and far away became real. 

Near the beginning of the year, 
Wyatt, a sophomore at the time, noticed 
a small bump on his left forearm. Wyatt 
told his family, and, initially, they be- 
lieved it could have been chalked up to 
any number of things, such as a strained 
muscle from lifting weights for football. 

After a few months, though, the 
discomfort did not ease, so Wyatt was 
taken to an orthopedist in Grand Island. 
After an X-ray, doctors were not able to 
make a diagnosis and told Wyatt to moni- 
tor his activity and pain. 

“They ordered an MRI, and then 
that’s when they kind of had their suspi- 
cions,” Wyatt said. 

Following the MRI, doctors ex- 
plained that the results were concerning 
and set a meeting for the Gildersleeve 
family with a musculoskeletal orthopedic 
oncologist in Omaha, where Wyatt was 
diagnosed with pediatric cancer. 

“Tt's called Hwing’s sarcoma,” Wy- 
att said. “It’s basically a type of bone 
cancer.” 

Hwing’s sarcoma is extremely rare, 
with fewer than 1,000 cases per year, 
according to a 2021 Mayo Clinic Report. 
Tt is a tumor that forms in bone or soft 
tissue. 

After the diagnosis, Wyatt and his 
family faced many changes to their rou- 
tines, especially over summer break. 


“We took him to a lot of testing, so 
we were up in Omaha a lot,” said Mak- 
enna, Wyatt’s twin sister. “And then we 
always used to go to the lake, but there’s 
a lot of bacteria and stuff, so we weren't 
there as much.” 

And now, back at Northwest, Wyatt 
has to balance both chemotherapy and 
schoolwork. With help from adminis- 
trators and teachers, he has been able to 
keep up with his learning while commut- 
ing to and from Omaha. 

“Wyatt does a phenomenal job of 
doing exactly what you ask him to do, 
how you ask him to do it, the way you 
want it done,” said science teacher Antho- 
ny LaRosa. “That is the most you can ask 
of anyone to do in any situation.” 

Wyatt, a football player, has also 
stayed committed to his team. 

“T’ve been trying to be a part of the 
team as much as | can,” Wyatt said. “Just 
kind of helping out with drills and things 
like that with Coach (Kevin) Stein.” 

Wyatt's teammates, along with 
the coaches, have been very supportive 
throughout his journey. 

“They have been wearing wrist- 
bands,” Wyatt said. “And they talk to me 
and ask how everything is going.” 

The yellow wristbands, also worn 
by classmates, are a way to bring aware- 
ness to Wyatt and childhood cancer. There 
are also shirts and sweatshirts available 
for purchase through Team Gilly, an on- 
line apparel store. 

The store is currently open, and 
will remain so until Oct. 4. Orders can 
then be picked up from Jeanne Webb on 
Oct. 18. The link for the store is https:// 
stores.inksoft.com/team gilly/shop/home. 


As for the wristbands, those are 
free of charge and bring attention to Wy- 
att’s motto, which is to, simply put, “full 
send.” 

“We're going to move on, and noth- 
ing’s going to stop us,” said Hmily, Wyatt’s 
mom, describing the meaning behind the 
expression. “He’s a fighter.” 

Wyatt has inspired students at 
Northwest with his determination and 
resilience. As a result, the student body 
has come together to support Wyatt and 
continues to do so. 

There are many ways to show that 
support, such as asking Wyatt how he 
is doing, wearing the Team Gilly appar- 
el, bringing awareness for his cause and 
praying for him and his family. 

“T think the amount of support and 
the prayers have really got us to the point 
that we are at now,” Hmily said. “We are 
so grateful to be a part of the Northwest 
Viking nation. We are beyond blessed to 
be part of the school.” 

Students can stay updated with 
Wyatt’s journey through CaringBridge, a 
website that allows Hmily to share jour- 
nal entries, pictures and information. She 
uses the platform to communicate and 
hopes it will encourage people to continue 
praying. 

To stay connected, students can 
follow the Wyatt Gildersleeve page and 
enable push notifications. 

"The word ‘hero! gets thrown 
around a lot in our society and I believe 
it's overused," said Jeremy, Wyatt's father. 
"But I can say without a doubt Wyatt 
truly is my hero." 


NW introduces new classes 


SOPHIA MASON 
CONTENT ORGANIZER 


Northwest has introduced new 
classes, including a Certified Nursing 
Assistant (CNA) course from Central Com- 
munity College and lifetime sports with 
teacher Jessica Herrmann. 

“(Lifetime sports is] meant for kids 
to have fun and try new things,” Herr- 
mann said. 

Herrmann tries to have students 
play sports during their respective sea- 
sons. 

“This class is like another P.H. class, 


but [without] the mile run and other 
tests,” Herrmann said. 

Currently, the class has about eight 
students, so there is plenty of room for 
newcomers to join next semester. 

Another new class that is offered is 
the CNA course. 

Danielle Matrisciano, a senior, and 
Makayla Rhoads, a junior, took the class 
for different reasons. 

“When I was five years old, I was 
diagnosed with leukemia, so I have always 
wanted to be a nurse since then,” Ma- 
trisciano said. 

For Rhoads, joining the class is 
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NEWS 
important because her “family has always 
been in the health field, and I always 
thought that was cool.” 

As part of the class, Matriciano and 
Rhoads have the opportunity to work with 
mannequins and doctors to prepare them 
for their future careers. 

Matrisciano wants to do pediatrics 
or become a registered nurse while Rhoads 
hasn’t yet decided. 

This class is available in the morn- 
ings and afternoons both falal and spring 
semesters. There is a cost associated with 
the class, so contact the counselor’s office 
to learn more. 


An analysis of the Taliban takeover 


EMILY KRUPICKA 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


With its last troops evacuated from 
Afghanistan, the U.S. concluded its 20- 
year war. Once again, the Taliban seized 
control of Afghanistan, marking a new 
chapter in their rise to power. 

The US. first entered Afghanistan 
after the Sept. 11 terrorist attacks, which 
killed just short of 8,000 Americans. The 
strikes, orchestrated by terrorist group 
al-Qaeda under the governance of the Tali- 
ban, prompted then President George Bush 
to deploy troops in 2001. 

Since then, approximately 2,300 


American service members have died in 
Afghanistan, according to a 2021 casualty 
report by the Department of Defense. 

While many have criticized former 
presidents’ handling of the situation, con- 
versations were much different two dec- 
ades prior. 

“We went to Afghanistan almost 20 
years ago with clear goals,” said President 
Joseph Biden in an August White House 
briefing. “Get those who attacked us on 
Sept. 11 and make sure al-Qaeda could not 
use Afghanistan as a base from which to 
attack us again.” 

At the time, most Americans rallied 
around those efforts. In recent times, how- 


ever, sentiments have changed. 

In 2002, a Gallup poll revealed 
that 98% of Americans supported sending 
troops to Afghanistan. Since then, more 
Americans have opposed, with only 46% 
in favor as of this year. 

“When I made the decision to end 
the US. military involvement in Afghan- 
istan, I judged that it was not in the 
national interest of the United States of 
America to continue fighting this war in- 
definitely,” Biden said. “I made the deci- 
sion with clear eyes.” 

Despite Biden’s sentiments, many 
have criticized his judgement. However, 
it has also been recognized that if there 
was a tangible solution for the war that 
spawned across four American presiden- 
cies, an answer would have already pre- 
sented itself. 

The truth of the matter isn’t as sim- 
ple as presented. Near the end of America’s 
involvement, there were only two options: 
lose or not lose. 

After nearly 20 years, winning 
was not even a possibility. Biden had the 
option to pass the burden of the war to 
another president or choose defeat. 

He chose the latter. 
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Foreign exchange students adjust to their “High School Musical’ experience 


‘Looking forward 


from centre stage’ 


BY EMELIA RICHLING 


This year, foreign exchange stu- 
dents are taking centre stage after 
schools were unable to host them last 
year due to COVID-19. As concerns ease, 
students from various countries are ex- 
periencing their own “High School Musi- 
cal” adventure. 

For Laetitia Hoehnisch, studying 
abroad in America is about stepping 
away from everything she has known. 
Her home country, Germany, was com- 
fortable, but the familiarity did not al- 
low her to grow in the ways she wanted. 

“In America, I have to talk to 
people and be open-minded,” Hoehnisch 
said, discussing how she hopes to expe- 
rience various cultures because leaving 


‘Who says we have 
to let it go?’ 


behind some traditions will allow her to 
do so. 

Similarly, before leaving for her 
exchange year, Donna Mulder, from the 
Netherlands, prepared a bucket list with 
the American experiences she hoped to 
have, including prom and graduation. 

“It’s true that everything is big- 
ger here,” Mulder said, explaining how 
accurate the stereotypes are. “[Ameri- 
cans] are so kind and outgoing.” 

American culture differs from 
what many students are used to, and 
the education system proved to be an 
additional adjustment. 

“There’s a lot less subjects to 
choose from in Sweden,” said Elvin Ohr- 
strom. “We would have different sched- 
ules for every day.” 

With the exception of initial 


“We're all in this together’ 
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homesickness on the first night, the 
students have appreciated the change, 
welcoming trips to the state fair and 
school dances. 

“At some points, [the experience] 
is similar to the movies,” said Enni 
Stroth of Germany. 

Her experience started later 
than her peers’ since her arrival was 
delayed. She missed out on some back- 
to-school traditions, such as assemblies 
and new student orientation. Howev- 
er, she adjusted well, finding her place 
within a few days. 

According to Mulder, students are 
encouraged to forget any expectations 
of America, but she couldn’t help doing 
so anyways. 

“Tt truly is like ‘High School Musi- 
cal’ but without the singing.” 


‘Start of 
something new’ 
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‘Get’cha head 


BY EMELIA RICHLING in the game , 


7: 


Getting involved is an imortant way to 
enhance high school experiences, and the ex- 
change students have found a variety of ways 
to do so. 
German Laetitia Hoehnisch and Dutch 
Donna Mulder had never played golf before, 


° 


but they quickly took to the game 
when joining the school team. 

“In Sweden, you have to join 
a club for sports,” said Swedish. 
Elvin Ohrstrom, explaining how 
he plans to participate in soc- 
cer through the school. 

Since Enni Stroth’s de- 
parture from Germany was 
pushed back, she is unable to 
participate in fall sports but 
plans to run track. 
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‘The world can 


BY TREASURE MASON 


Spending a 
year completing 
paperwork, writing 
essays and saving 
money for a year in 
the United States 
was worth it for the 
new foreign ex- 
change students. 

“Thad to get 
a new passport and 
a visa and vaccina- 
tions,” Dutch Donna 
Mulder said. 

Though the 
process was long and 
tiring, the exchange 
students found that 
they are enjoying 
the experience al- 
ready, even if they 
have only spent a 
few months in Amer- 
ica. The students 
have made new 
friends and started 
new relationships 
that will last even 
when they go back to 
their countries. 

“You get to 
experience different 
cultures,” Elvin Ohr- 
strom said, explain- 
ing one of the most 
beneficial parts of 
the program. 


see us’ 


However, be- 
coming an exchange 
student is certainly 
not cheap. The cost 
could be as high as 
$20,000 for some 
students, so it could 
take years to earn 
and save the money. 

Another po- 
tential red flag for 
exchange students is 
falling behind in the 
school curriculum of 
their native country. 

“You often lose 
one year of school 
when you come 
back,” Ohrstrom 
said. 

For many 
students, losing a 
year of school is 
worth the exchange 
of new experiences, 
such as going to the 
state fair and trying 
school activities. As 
the first months of 
their visit conclude, 
the students have 
a lot of time left for 
them to create and 
accomplish new 
goals and enjoy 
prom, graduation 
and football games 
in the process. 
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Patrick Schily is a new 
teacher at Northwest High 
School. He teaches industrial 
tech, which includes classes like 
consumer aulo, carpentry, and 
drafting. He has been teaching 
for 20 years. He starts his life 
here on grand island, most of 
his life. 

He was even a student at North- 
west Highschool for his fresh- 
man and sophomore year. 
Before he became a Leacher, he 


From student to teacher, 
Schily returns home to NW 


| 


homes and rentals. He went to 
college to get his undergrad al 
UNK. Then went back to school 
for his master industrial tech- 
nology degree al Wayne slate 
and his grandmaster school 
counseling degree back at UNK. 
He taught many different lypes 
of people by teaching sixth 
graders Lo college students for 
three years. Bul what he missed 
most was Grand Island. Coming 
to NorthWest he says is “like 
coming back home.” He contin- 
ues Lo say thal everyone from 
the Leachers to students have 
been so friendly and nice to 


him. 

His favorite thing to do of 
course is Leaching, with him 
being most exciled Lo use “my 
hands to help his students 
learn anything and everything 
about his subjects.”said Shilly. 
Also, getting back into some 
compuler programs for the 
computer aid class he teach- 
es. The most exciting thing is 
that his first three classes are 
building a house not far from 
the school. 

We here al Viking Saga are 
glad to have Mr.Shily be a part 
of our school. 


was an entrepreneur, building 


Armstrong joins faculty to teach, coach 


BY EMMA SMITH 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 


With the recent start to the school 
year, many new Leachers have jumped onto 
the Viking boat, excited lo begin their 
Northwest voyage. One of these newcomers 
is Andrew Armstrong. He is a special educa- 
tion Leacher, who shares a room with [fellow 
newcomer Jaclyn Smith al the west end of 
the freshmen hallway. 

“IT taught five years al Lincoln High, and 
then I coached at Lincoln Northeast for six 
years,” Armstrong said. “That was right out 
of college.” 

Armstrong is also the middle school soccer 
coach, which he has been involved with 
since his days in senior high. 

“I gel Lo spend time with the students ... 
that’s a big part of why I do what I do,” 
Armstrong said. “I love going and watching 
athletic events and musicals ... that sort of 
thing.” 


Armstrong’s love for education comes from 
his father and grandfather. 
“My grandpa and my dad were both teach- 
ers and are now administrators,” he said. 
“So [kind of have grown up around it 
and I'd say ils more through family that I 
gained a passion for leaching.” 
His positive feelings do nol stop al just 
sports or academics. He also shares an op- 
limislic view of the Northwest community 
and the Viking culture. 
“Here iU’s ... acommunity feel,” he said. 
“Everyone’s kind of working Logether, iU’s 
fun. The culture here is really good. It just 
seems like a greal place to be.” 
Armstrong has also been able to make con- 
neclions with other teachers. 
“Mrs. Smith ts over here, so I’ve gotten to 
know her pretty well,” he said. “Then ... the 
people in this hallway so far.” 

With a new start al Northwest, Arm- 
strong is exciled lo embrace what makes the 
Vikings special: the culture. 


Scuba diving to students thriving 


BY AUDREY WISEMAN 
EVENT COORDINATOR 


At Northwest, there 
are many fresh faces. 
New lLeachers and slu- 
dents alike are exploring 
the home of the Vikings. 
The Viking Saga head- 
quarters wants you all to 
give a warm Viking wel- 
come to Mahria DePaolo, a new teacher in 
the special education department. 

DePaolo was born in Denver, 
Colorado, and grew up in Port Orange 
on Daytona Beach; in Florida. She re- 
ceived her bachelor’s in special education 
al the University of Central Florida and 
her master’s in K-12 administration and 
supervision al the University of Phoenix. 
She went lo Argosy University in Atlanta 
and Northcentral University in California 
for her doctorate of education and cur- 


riculum and is allending Northcentral to 
finish up her dissertation for that doctor- 
ale. 

“My husband and I have to chil- 
dren and 19 grandchildren,” DePaolo said. 
Her children range from 31 lo 44. 

Before she began leaching, DePao- 
lo worked many other jobs as a leenager 
and young adull. 

“My first job, my father and I 
opened a scuba diving business in Port 
Orange, so I ran a dive shop from the 
age of 15 until about 25,” DePaolo said. “I 
worked al a private golf course, | worked 
for a grocery store in the deli, and I was a 
director of Sylvan Learning.” 

DePaolo’s favorite job aside from 
leaching is her dive shop and her instruc- 
lor position in the U.S. Coast Guard. 

“I worked in middle and high 
schools in Florida, Washington, South 
Carolina, Minnesota, Alaska and then 
Nebraska,” DePaolo said. “All schools are a 


Introducing Jaclyn Smith 


BY TREASURE MASON 
CONTENT ORGANIZER 


New special education 
teacher Jaclyn Smith has 
known since she was a kid 
how lo answer the age-old 
question “What do you 
want lo be when you grow 
up?” 

“I dressed up as a 
teacher for Halloween when I was little,” 
Smith said. 


Smith teaches ninth-grade resources, 


academic foundations and reading essen- 
tials. Her classroom is in the freshman 
hallway where Kim Coates used to be. 
Smith said that she enjoys working 
here because of the people and built rela- 
lionships with the students and the leach- 


ers. 
After growing up in Wisconsin and 


moving lo Nebraska, she attended York Col- 


lege and received her bachelor’s degree in 


K-12 special education and 4-9 math educa- 


lion. 


Before working at Northwest, Smith 


taught English to Chinese children online 
and also tuned pianos. 


If Smith’s last name rings a bell, she 


is married lo Greg, a history and sociol- 
ogy teacher, and he assislanl wresUling 
coach. 

“We can occasionally eat lunch 
logether,” she said. * And we gel lo drive 
lo work Logether if we need Lo”. 

Greg also added that she’s very 
musically inclined, something he shares 
with his classes and friends. 

“She has an amazing voice and 
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unique experience with the students and staff. 
I think working here at Northwest, the family 
almosphere me been the best out of all of the 
schools.” 

In her 24 years of teaching, DePaolo 
has experienced a lot of sugma around special 
education and does not like to use the term 
“SPED” to describe her line of work. 

“Tam a leacher who works with students 
lo learn different strategies for study skills, lest 
laking and self- salnneaey y, and I work in all sub- 
jects,” DePaolo said. 

Being a special education Leacher at 
Northwest has nol caused issues for DePaolo; 
quite the contrary, in fact. 

“Lam absolutely loving my job and the 
people T work with,” DePaolo said. “I am learn- 
ing the Northwest ways, and students are very 
ia in helping me navigate.” 

DePaolo’s favorite parts of her job are 
“the students, the staff, the camaraderie and 
being a family. [Us hard to have that in a school 
that’s huge, but I love having it here.” 


can play the ukulele,” he said. 

According to Greg, the coolest thing 
about Smith is her husband. Smith also 
helps with FCA (Fellowship for Christian 
Athletes) with her husband. 

The Smiths have a five-year-old son, 
Levi, “Talking lo people that are older than 
five years old.” Smith said it was one of 
the most exciting things about working at 
Northwest. 
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The Nebraska State Fair was held at 
Fonner Park from Aug. 27 through Sept. 6, 
featuring concerts, races and attractions. 
However, what draws many people to the 
fair is the food. 

The classic funnel cake topped with 
strawberries and cream was the first to 
draw my attention. The strawberries were 
a delicious addition to the standard funnel 
cake. As for the size, it was large enough 
to share, making it a bargain at $6. 

Contrary to the funnel cake, many 
food options at the fair are overpriced, 
especially the chocolate-covered banana 
on a stick. Although it also costs $6, it’s 
relatively smaller than the funnel cake. 


Fair foods fair well 


In addition, you could easily recreate this 
snack for cheaper at home. After giving it 
a try, I was impressed with the high quali- 
ty. The cold, sweet treat provides an enjoy- 
able way to cool off from the summer heat. 

Another chilly option is the pine- 
apple Dole whip. While you can purchase 
ice cream from a variety of vendors, the 
pineapple Dole whip is only available at 
one location. As a result, there was a wait 
time of approximately five minutes. Still, 
it was worth standing in line, as the flavor 
is unique and refreshing. 

Apart from the assortment of 
snacks, I tried a traditional Italian dish, 
the chicken alfredo calzone. It appeared to 
be a combination of pizza and pasta, as it 
was dough covered with noodles, chicken 
and alfredo sauce that were flavorful and 


Let's talk about BookTok 


BY SOPHIA MASON 


CONTENT ORGANIZER 


"Red, White and Royal Blue” got its 
popularity on the app Tik/Tok over this 
early summer with fans raving but in all 
actuality, this book is amazing. This book 
that I will talk about is ” Red, White and 
Royal Blue” by Casey McQuiston. 

Alex Clairemont- Dias is the first 
son of President Hllen Claremont of the 
United States. His sister and The vice 
president's granddaughter are all good 
friends, which makes them the white 
house trio. They also make a great mar- 
keting campaign for Alex’s mother towards 
millennials. When they go overseas, for 
the royal wedding. Alex sees his long-time 
frenemy, prince Henry. With a little bit 
too much champagne and a tip of a cake, 
they end up having to be best friends to 
so not to cause overseas tension and to 
make sure the tabloids don't go crazy with 
speculations. Now,Alex has to go back to 


Britain to make nice with the prince. With 
the visit full of photoshoots and charity 
events. The worst of it all is the prince 

of England at his side the whole time. He 
would much rather be studying for mid- 
terms. Acting like they have been friends 
their whole life. 

Will this forced friendship end more 
than that? Who knows? This book has 
easily become one of my newest favorites. 
It shows that the first family is a real 
family with fights, and that living in the 
White House is not at all what it’s cracked 
up to be. This consists of approval of every 
outfit that they wear from a group of of- 
ficials, running posts by to see if officials 
spot anything that could cause problems 
and that even the tiniest thing they do or 
say can spiral them into a scandal. 

From meetings to events then to finish- 
ing out his college degree, how does Alex 
balance it all? Hven being a prince has its 
same hardships too, and even one messes 


savory. 

Throughout the State Fair, I con- 
sumed a variety of items. Hven though I 
would recom- 
mend all of the 
food, my fa- 
vorite was defi- 
nitely the pine- 
apple Dole whip, 
as the flavor 
was very dis- 
tinct. Next year, 
I will certainly 
be eating at the 
State fair again 
and plan on 
trying a giant, 
smoked turkey Trinity Brewer/Viking Saga Media 
leg. 


One wrong word means that the tabloids 
for the whole month are about the little 
mess up they made. I would like to state 
that this book does have some senses that 
may not be appropriate for the younger 
crowd. 

If you are looking for a flawless 
teen romance novel this is the book for 
you. It includes a woman president and a 
little bit of scandal. From discovering the 
secrets of the castle and the White House 
to the beautiful relationship between Alex 
and Henry unfolding. Hven a bit of sibling 
banter and beautiful scenery, this book has 
won its spot in my heart and many others. 
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Reagan Fries 
What is your favorite high school 


Charles Hurley 


What is your favorite high school 
memory? 

“T transferred here this year. Getting to know 
everyone and meeting new people along with 
the pep rally in the gym was super fun.” 
What is the hardest part of being a senior? 
“The more advanced classes I’m gonna have to 


memory? 
“My freshman year the back-to-school dance 
was something I will never forget.” 
What is the hardest part of being a senior? 
“All the things you have to do your senior 
year: applying for college, scholarships and 


go through.” graduation.” 
What is your best advice for What is your best advice for 
underclassmen? underclassmen? 


“Try your hardest, but also have fun because 
these can be some of the best years of your 
life!” 


“Pay attention to your grades so you don’t 
have to catch up at the last second.” 


= 
Keith Krolikowski 


Do you drive to school? What music did 
you listen to on the way to school? 
“Yes, country.” 

What are you most looking forward to this 
school year? 

“Track season.” 

What are you involved in or wanting to 


Sadie Czarnick 


Do you drive to school? What music did 
you listen to on the way to school? 
“T do not drive to school because I am 14. I 
listen to pop music.” 
What are you most looking forward to this 
school year? 
“Tm looking forward to my friends and 
relationships with people.” get involved in? 
What are you involved in or wanting to “Band, cross country, track. 4-H and horse 
get involved in? riding.” 
“T’m involved in photography, choir and 
drama. I want to get involved in tennis.” 
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What is your favorite high school 
memory? 

“The little bit of time I spent to FFA gave me 
some of the best school memories.” 
What is the hardest part of being a senior? 
“Being here. It frustrates me to see how some 
people act in a public environment.” 
What is your best advice for 
underclassmen? 

“T would say the best advice would be to just 
look in the mirror and ask yourself am I the 
person that I want to be.” 


ar 


Sarah Clark | 


Do you drive to school? What music did 
you listen to on the way to school? 
“T do drive to school. Today I listened to 
‘Cavetown.” 
What are you most looking forward to this 
school year? 
“Tm mostly looking forward to the big 
preformances in band.” 
What are you involved in or wanting to 
get involved in? 
“Band and eSports. This year I would like to 
get back into trap shooting.” 


sition from college to a career begins your first semester. 
class, internship, research study and extracurricular activity adds to 
erience. You’ll become your best self, ready to go somewhere. 


vest in You 

udents are amazing — they earn at least $12,000 in scholarships. 
ost receive $15,000-20,000, making our premier education an 
dable option. Wil/ you earn more? 


) Accountability 

fe provide all required textbooks plus an iPad and Apple Pencil. 

2s, this saves you $1,000 a year (or more). But, more importantly, when 
veryone has the tools they need, there’s more accountability, fewer 
2xcuses and more success. 


Stress Less 

OL r block schedule. It’s a difference maker that lets you take just one 
or two classes at a time. Focus more intently. Absorb more information. 
. The result? Students report less stress. And professors? They see 

; aie performance. 


itentional Experience 

y student takes a travel course, including the opportunity to study 
d — and we cover the costs! These intentional travel experiences 
you out of your comfort zone. The growth...it’s transformational. 


Want to learn more? 
Schedule your 
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